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Announcements 


typographical changes in the 1940 AssisTANT have aroused 
some comment, on the whole favourable. 

The headings and title page are set in Corvinus, the text in 
Times Roman. The abolition of the contents page and its transference 
to the cover provide another page of text; the Times Roman type gives 
four more lines to the page; considerations which have weight when 
it is realized that issues have to be restricted to twenty-four pages. 

wae” 

Students are reminded that applications for the Revision Courses in 
classification and cataloguing must reach Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24, by 20th February, after which date 
no application will be considered. These Revision Courses are intended 
only for students who have previously sat for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. In no circumstances will any other application be considered. 

Full particulars are to be found in the current Library Association 
year book, or they may be obtained from Mr. Martin as above. 

“we 


“Hee Knows Not How “ 
J. FE. W. Bryon 


“In truth a sound piece of good Art, where the Materials being but 
ordinarie stone, without any garnishment of sculpture, doe yet ravish the 
Beholder (and hee knows not how) by a secret Harmony in the Proportions.” 

Sir Henry Wootton: Elements of architecture, 1624. 
[x matter of taste in designing for libraries is one which is in- 
adequately covered in the literature of Library Economy. The 
standard text-books pass it by with a shrug, and there has been no 
comprehensive book published on library architecture, decoration, or 
furniture for over ten-years. Fugitive articles, phrases in more general 
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articles, paragraphs in odd chapters—this is the material on which one 
must depend for guidance. Even books on library planning and archi- 
tecture dismiss the question of style curtly, and omit all consideration of 
design. Librarians have no policy in this direction, no intentions. They 
are, apparently, satisfied with things as they are, and are prepared to see 
them continue so. As purporting to maintain the cultural heritage of 
the country, librarians have the duty of providing, as far as lies within 
their means and powers, examples of the best in literature. When a new 
building is contemplated, it is their privilege to be able to extend this into 
architecture, both interior and exterior. 

The blame for the continuance of retrogressive styles in library archi- 
tecture may not be attributed to any single section of the community— 
architects, librarians, councillors, and ratepayers are all partially respon- 
sible. Nor is America, so often the envy of English librarians, particu- 
larly praiseworthy in this respect. Too often, given the pleasant task of 
expressing the community’s “library consciousness” in architectural 
terms, American librarians have consented to the grandiose and the super- 
colossal in ornament, and to the inclusion of costly features in decoration 
such as those of which you may read in Sharp: Libraries and librarianship 
in America, or in the Library Association Survey of libraries. In England, 
some of the larger libraries have been guilty of an equal lack of foresight, 
though necessarily on a smaller scale, with buildings erected in the past 
ten years. Here, with no such cultural polygeny as that from which 
Americans suffer, and which manifests itself in architectural monstrosities 
in Neo-classical, Near-Renaissance, Spanish-sporadic, Once-Colonial and 
Almost-Gothic styles, there is no excuse for plagiarism of the past. Ina 
country supposedly adult, we should not resort to imitation, with modern 
constituents and methods of construction, of the architectural styles 
imposed on earlier ages by the limitations of their materials. 

The exterior of a library, I believe, should be designed to give the 
maximum of efficiency to its interior. The means whereby this may be 
done are not within the province of a periodical for burgeoning librarians, 
except in so far as those means become practical library administration, 
and are the instruments of an architectonic which has in view both the 
practice and ideals of librarianship. For those who wish to pursue this 
subject further, I recommend two short introductory books, Gropius: The 
New architecture and the Bauhaus, 1935, and A Key to modern architecture, 
by F. R. S. Yorke and Colin Penn, 1939, either of which will suffice to 
give an outline of the motives that inspire the new architecture, the aims 
of the architects who practise it, and the means which have made their 
achievements possible. They will also answer most efficiently the objec- 
tions of those who condemn their departures from the conventional. 
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The difficulty in any attempt to relate the discoveries and methods of 
the new architecture to the particular problems of library design is, in the 
first place, to persuade those at present responsible for new buildings or 
refurnishings of the intrinsic beauty of the new materials, new forms, new 
aspects. They have yet to be convinced of the revolution in the anatomy 
of architecture, of the birth of a new biology in building. Le Corbusier 
said in this connexion (in Aircraft, 1935), ‘* the world lacks harmonizers 
to make palpable the humane beauty of modern times.” 

It was he, incidentally, who saw in the house “‘ a machine for living 
in.” It would not be an over-simplification of its purpose to adapt for 
the library this definition and say that a library building is a machine 
for book utilization. Accept that definition as a basis for discussion 
and many of the objections to the application of contemporary methods 
of design to library structures would fail. Gibes at the “ factory” 
appearance of buildings designed by Gropius, his collaborators and 
emulators, fall short of their mark, because the term “* factory ” becomes 
a compliment when taken as an expression of the efficiency of structures 
in question. 

As a library is intended to circulate books among readers, the problem 
divides itself into two parts, the provision of housing for the one and 
accommodation for the other. Leaving for the moment the question of 
shelving, let us consider this aspect of provision for readers, as affecting 
library design. The potential reader must be brought into contact with 
the books housed in the library. The accepted expedient of introducing 
the individual to a stationary collection of books is sufficiently prevalent 
to justify, for present purposes, the ignoring of peculiar conditions which 
necessitate the transport of books to the individual. 

But man is a free agent, and may not be coerced into entering the 
library. And he has other interests, other attractions, some of which 
appeal to the baser instincts in his life and receive more consideration. 
Therefore he must be invited to enter. I have written sufficient condemna- 
tion of library approaches, and must offer an alternative. The attention 
of the man-on-the-pavement is caught by making the approach to the 
interior striking, and held by making it pleasant. If there are no steps to 
mount, the initial entry will be made more readily. If the doors which, 
ex officio, represent the library service and act as introductory to it, are 
of glass and, continuing the width of the entrance hall, give a clear view 
of the immediate interior, that entry will be accelerated. The material 
of which their frames are made will depend upon the design of the archi- 
tect, but suffice it to say that to-day wood is not the only material avail- 
able, nor is it essential to have anything but the slightest depth to this 
framing, so that the maximum of light may enter. Where it is not desired 
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to have many doors, glass bricks may be used to give the same effect of 
spaciousness and light. 

Once inside, the prospective borrowers should feel welcome. In 
another connexion I wrote of exterior showcases leading to the interior. 
Their effect will be accentuated if they are supplemented by display stands 
in the foyer, for though well-lit showcases are attractive, they cannot com- 
pete in magnetism with exhibits visible from every angle when arranged 
on stands designed for that purpose. Books, models, statistical data, gain 
in publicity value when they are visible by more than a single person at a 
time. The foyer, of course, should be well lit, and it should be comfort- 
able. Chairs provided in the public departments of most libraries are 
not conducive to sedentary habits. But in none of the libraries I have 
visited has there been a single chair available in the entrance hall. Per- 
haps this is part of a studied policy, a reluctance to provide snares by 
the way? I doubt it. For librarians, presumably, carpets are ultra 
vires. But much can be done to make access to the community’s books a 
pleasant thing by the adoption of a good colour scheme in the furnishing 
of this important part of the library, important because it is here that 
first-and-last impressions are received. Whether or no display stands are 
installed, ample provision should be made for notice—and publicity— 
panels in cork. 

It is an irrelevant matter, a relatively insignificant matter, but the 
quality of the publicity material used is a point which is often overlooked. 
The poster as a medium of library publicity has much to commend it, 
but those who attempt it must remember that displays are made or marred 
by the lettering in which they are announced. I have seen library posters, 
(one example was reproduced as an incidental part of an illustration to 
the Library Association record) which should never have been shown 
publicly. This in parenthesis. 

That the machine for circulating books may function properly, the 
reader must obtain contact with them in the pleasantest environment 
possible. A step towards this end is the segregation of the charging 
counter from the lending department proper, a move which achieves the 
elimination of much of the noise which follows certain types of borrowers 
like a pestilence. 

Entering the lending department of the mythically “‘ average ” library, 
the emboldened ratepayer should now find himself in a haven of light, for 
it is merely a continuance of our recognition of the function of library 
building which decrees that the books must be visible to the borrower. 
This desirable state of affairs is rarely feasible with vertical windows. 
(See Yorke and Penn, op. cit., p. 93.) With modern materials it is possible 
to dispense with piers between the openings, and to have windows of un- 
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limited. length, so that, planned to avoid glare, the windows will be in 
large sheets, easily cleaned or manipulated for ventilation. 

By means of such expanses of natural light, every book on the shelves 
will be reached, and the cases will be planned to that end. The days of 
the radiating stack and the alcove alternate. There is yet to be a shelving 
which will face the windows exclusively, Roof lights present a number 
of problems, all overstressed when this subject is broached. It would 
be interesting to compare the record of the standard form of these con- 
troversial installations as known in England with that of the novel versions 
by Alvar Aalto at Viipuri. 

Assuming a suitable bookstock, the reader may want to sit down for 
the more convenient study or comparison of books. He will be en- 
couraged to do so by the provision of chairs which will support him in 
the most comfortable posture possible, and which will be placed in such 
positions as will ensure privacy and immunity from disturbance. An 
important point in this connexion is the provision of sufficient leg-room 
to keep clear the gangways and the space in front of shelves. The chairs 
will be sprung, not too high, and covered in durable materials other than 
leather or rexine, which are cold and uninviting. Seats designed for use 
at a table will be similarly covered, but will not have arms, which keep the 
chair needlessly distant from the table when in use, and unnecessarily far 
into the gangways when unoccupied. 

Tables where ink is used—for the completion of registration cards or 
for reference work—will be covered in some washable material, as glass 
or one of the new plastics. This precaution should be extended to staff 
desks and counters, which receive great wear and may be spoiled by the 
constant application of endorsing ink, with or without the intervention 
of rubber stamps. : 

Shelves will have no dust-collecting beading or moulding, but will 
present an even surface on each side. Plinths, likewise, will be designed 
flush, because efficiency in working must extend to details affecting 
cleaners, as well as staff and borrowers. For the same reason door jambs 
and skirtings will be without ornament. Though wood is the traditional 
material for shelves in public departments, I see no reason why some other 
substance might not be used. Glass, in a stainless metal frame, might be 
introduced to good effect for this purpose, and could be used in relation 
to artificial lighting components to give the maximum book visibility at 
night. 

Counters are usually planned, if not designed, with some care. But 
more attention to their appointments might profitably be paid. Glass 
screens between counter and vestibule should give an uninterrupted view 
of the department beyond. Use by the staff of the chairs provided for 
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them should be a matter of convenience and not of courtesy. Remem- 
bering the continuous proximity to the counter in which assistants work, 
the furnishing of drawers provided there should include handles which 
will not incommode members of the staff, and independent waste-paper 
bins might be discarded in favour of slotted drawers which can be removed 
from beneath the counter for cleaning. Knee-holes should be sufficiently 
high to prevent unnecessary wear on assistants’ clothes. Cupboards or 
shelves for returned books, binding, or reserved books should not be 
deep if near the floor. The height of the counter itself should be dictated 
by the reach of a normal assistant. These are elementary points, but 
a spasmodic survey of libraries furnished in the past few years has revealed 
surprising oversights and omissions. 

Where wood is to be used, for surfacing, furnishing, or construction 
work, the choice is not limited to Austrian oak. Timbers with fine grain, 
good colour, and hard surface, once too expensive for the normal market, 
can be applied as veneers over cores of ply or laminated board which will 
not warp or twist, nor achieve that syrup-like effect of early “‘ technicolor ” 
films, an effect only too noticeable in many of the standard furnishings. 

The borrower may wish to ascertain the time. He should be able, 

with average eyesight, to do so from any part of any department. This 
predicates clocks with clear figures or other indications of the hour. 
Wrought-metal hands and engraved faces are of no practical assistance 
to the end in view. 
* With departmental provision I am not concerned. But in so far as 
it is considered necessary to provide periodicals and newspapers it should 
be done in such a way that each reader may find, withdraw, peruse, and 
return the periodical required, with the minimum of difficulty, noise, and 
inconvenience to himself and other readers. Most periodical cases and 
racks are too noisy, and few are sufficiently well guided. Guides to 
departments, shelves, and catalogues should be clear and in a type fount 
which harmonizes with the rest of the furnishing and decorations. 

Colour planning, and harmony between colours and materials, are 
the modern counterpart of, and substitute for, applied ornament. ‘“* The 
new materials do not need loveliness applied to them, any more than the 
natural materials of the past—stone, brick, oak, or marble—need a spuri- 
ouscharm. The beauty is in the materials themselves. Each has its own 
distinctive surface and colour and a quality that need not be adorned. 
The flush planes of metal and wood, the gloss of paint, the roughness of 
fabrics, the bright colours of plastics and rubber, the pattern of pressed 
or rolled glass, the contrasts of textures and colours, replace applied 
ornament and so produce a new esthetic of the interior ” (Yorke and 
Penn, op. cit., p. 106). 
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Ferns are a drab and dispiriting survival from an extinct age. But 
flowers, arranged informally, are a great asset to any library. Too few 
of the minority of libraries which provide them go to the extra expense 
of purchasing a variety of suitable vessels, but let ex-jam jars do service 
for a diversity of stems, which should be accommodated according to 
their size in vases (cylindrical and rectangular, as well as in more custom- 
ary shapes), troughs and trugs and, according to the nature of the blooms, 
in glass, ceramic, or earthenware. 

If the book fund is the Cinderella of the library rate, in England, design 
is most certainly the Cinderella of library administration course curri- 
cula. At present we have the vicious circle of unenlightened borrowers 
having their capacity for appreciation no whit sharpened by the in- 
fluence of the public library. Librarians, and library committees, are 
the only ones in a position to end this state of affairs. ‘‘ De gustibus,” as 
a refuge from criticism, is overcrowded. Even, if, as Le Corbusier states,! 
“ Architecture was killed in the nineteenth century,” “‘ Art, like murder, 
will out.’’? Let it not be said of librarians that they were tardy in appro- 
priating to their beneficent uses the achievements and aspirations of the 
new architects, by whose instrumentality the public library may become 
an efficient machine, and, more than that, an expression of a wider and 
deeper social consciousness. 


~ase” 


The Spirit of Librarianship 
Robert L. Clayton 


NE reader, at least, of this article will distrust its title. Mr. S.C, 
() itsices in his stimulating article ‘‘ The Librarian—a literary 

gent ? ’’ made his own conception of the spirit of librarianship very 
clear. My position is so different that I feel obliged to meet his criticisms 
before maintaining the opposite point of view. 

Perhaps the central fact in Mr. Holliday’s thesis is that “‘ the librarian 
must learn to regard authors as petitioners; he must endeavour to keep 
authorship in its place, and in no way exalt it.” Some will question 
whether it is part of the function of librarians to keep authorship in its 
place. I am more concerned with the effect of such interference. Mr. 
Holliday ignores the emotional issues raised by books as, in his view, they 
exist chiefly to instruct. A world encyclopedia is needed to fulfil this 
intellectual mission, and librarians are to use their professional knowledge 
to make it possible. ‘* Redundant ”’ books are to be eliminated, and their 

1 Aircraft: the new vision. 1935. Studio. 
2 Herbert Read, Art and society. 1937. Heinemann. 
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production prohibited. This high-handed procedure is to be carried out 
by a body presumably imbued with Mr. Holliday’s authoritarian sym- 
pathies. The public is to be treated in a similarly cavalier manner. In 
his own words, “‘ Libraries do not exist purely for enjoyment, intellectual 
or otherwise, no more than they are cash registers for the par-seekers, 
solaces for the unemployed, or meccas for the retired.”” Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that these people will continue to demand the satisfaction 
of their needs. Mr. Holliday is forgetting that the public library does 
not exist in vacuo. He would not be allowed to follow his bent. 

Though Mr. Holliday’s demands are hardly democratic, his individual 
points are worth making. The grandiose conception of librarianship as 
the germ of a much bigger thing—an ordered storehouse of wisdom—is 
finely suggestive, although to a considerable extent we are achieving this 
aim. “Librarianship is too big a thing to be canalized in books.” 
Evidently the old view of librarianship is out of date. The author exists 
to reflect the views of librarians ! He must write only what and when the 
librarian thinks he should. Tolstoy’s War and peace, for instance, might 
well be replaced by the latest War Office pamphlet and the manifesto of the 
** Peace Pledge Union,”’ for it is only the subject of a book which matters. 

The true character of Mr. Holliday’s position is shown by the extent 
of his fulminations against the would-be zsthete. No doubt Mr. Holli- 
day is right to prick the bubble of fatuous wrong-headedness which assails 
literary-minded people. But when the ridiculous self-abasement of some 
of us before our literary idols is admitted, it is surely clear that the 
scientist’s attitude is very much open to attack. Mr. Holliday with his 
“* possibly unique opinions,” is as egotistical as his despised “‘ cultee.” 
His contempt for the cultee’s (to him) bogus affectation of rage when 
his literary favourites are attacked, is the attitude of one uninfluenced by 
the literary graces. If the cultee is essentially a semi-illiterate snob, Mr. 
Holliday, who considers Hamlet a weak fool, is more to be condemned. 
He is like those superior people who dismiss Tchaikovsky’s music as the 
outpourings of a self-centred sentimentalist, or those who, not having 
the technical knowledge to understand it, assert that all modern music 
is trash. Without his tape-measure standard of criticism, Mr. Holliday’s 
attitude is purely destructive. 

Having rejected Mr. Holliday’s view of librarianship’s mission, I feel 
better able to put my own more orthodox convictions. At the same time 
I am something more than a passive accepter of what the spirit of librarian- 
ship appears to be. Before I entered the profession I felt the onus was 
on librarians to bring the right person into contact with the right book. 
I should not have put it so concisely or so well, but I should have meant 
just that. I know now that most librarians pay lip-service to this ideal. 
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Nevertheless, I wonder if we keep this end consistently in view. Is 
there not a tendency to exalt the means of librarianship above the end we 
are supposedly trying to reach? To the uninitiated, librarianship appears 
to be such a ridiculously easy business. The distribution of books is our 
function. What could be simpler or more congenial to people with 
bookish tendencies? When we are told this, we smile indulgently at the 
facile complacency of the uninformed. We feel as the biologist must feel 
when the man in the street disposes of Darwin’s Theory of Evolution as 
an idea about man developing from monkeys. And yet “ after all, we 
are only highly developed monkeys!” The popular idea does represent 
the inevitable cultural and emotional significance of the scientist’s 
theory. 

Mr. Holliday’s eclectic views may surprise us for the moment, and yet, 
on consideration, there is no reason why they should. It may shock 
some to be told that minds can only be met on their own level. In other 
words, it takes a Goethe to appreciate the Sage’s aphorisms ; the author 
is sufficient unto himself, and the mind which should give us a sense of 
values only misleads us. There are some people to whom Wilde’s bril- 
liant half-truths come as a revelation, because the many-sidedness of life 
has passed them by. Sayings such as, “* One can resist anything except 
temptation,” or, “‘ One of those characteristic British faces that once seen 
are never remembered,” have a staggering brilliance which reflection 
exposes. 

So I come to my point. Generally speaking, a person of average 
intelligence will derive more benefit from communion with a deep, 
balanced intellect such as Galsworthy’s than from a trivial mind, and 
more still from the powerful genius of Goethe. Hence, the importance 
of the books we stock preponderates over the mere dissemination of facts, 
or even the more expeditious distribution of inferior books. The Public 
Library does not exist primarily to compete with the commercial library, 
nor yet to further Mr. Holliday’s principally intellectual mission. We 
should not get between the reader and his books. The classification 
scheme, the catalogue, and other technical devices should assist the 
objective intention. Personal contact with members of the public is 
important, and usually borrowers prefer it to information gained from 
impersonal machinery. From my own experience as a borrower, and 
observation as a library assistant, I doubt whether the public is interested 
in the various keys to the full exploitation of a library’s resources. Bor- 
rowers learn most by accidental discoveries while browsing. They wel- 
come even condescending personal answers to their inquiries, for few of 
them have any real comprehension of the “* storehouse of wisdom ” which 
any good library really is. We shall not overcome the innate conservat- 
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ism of borrowers by an extension of technical gadgets which some assist- 
ants do not fully understand. Personal help is the chief need of the 
ordinary borrower. - 

When we give this assistance we come up against what Mr. Holliday 
might consider an irritating prejudice. The average borrower expects 
the librarian to be “‘ keen” on books. In his simplicity he thinks that 
a person working amongst books will have some respect for them and 
their writers. He even believes that the librarian is chiefly concerned 
with the contents of books. The conception of a chief librarian as a 
mere executive head would strike him as blasphemous. Our sophistries 
in extenuation would probably not convince him. So if we are to retain 
the confidence of the public some interest in books must be simulated. 
Dissimulation, however, cannot be indulged in with much success. How 
much better, then, if we are sincere book-lovers! Even Mr. Holliday 
admits that such a one will “ get on.” And really we have to take the 
British public as we find it. Its horrid sentimentality, for one thing, is 
an omnipresent feature. Since we have to satisfy such perversions of 
right feeling, the inherent sentimentality of a Charlotte Bronté or a Dickens 
is better for our readers than that of Miss Denise Robins. I do not need 
to argue about the public’s greater interest in novels than in non-fictional 
works. I will go further. Providing the public would read good novels 
I should not worry about Mr. Holliday’s “* unified knowledge ”’ objective, 
even as a secondary aim, for if mere cleverness has a cure for world ills it 
has been singularly unsuccessful in our own time. Perhaps, as Gals- 
worthy has said, “‘ There is something about this age which is inimical to 
stature. Even individual temperament is being levelled down by pub- 
licity, limelight, standardization, specialization, and rapid communica- 
tions. It seems curious, but I think it is true, that the intellectual activity 
we call cleverness is inimical to stature—and this is a very clever age and 
getting cleverer.” 

The librarian is bound to have his own likes and dislikes as a book- 
lover. He should, therefore, have a considerable knowledge of books 
uncongenial to him, so that he can help those to whom they are congenial. 
Sir Henry Wood is often spoken of as being artistically thick-skinned. 
Librarianship could do with more men with the same catholic attitude 
towards their own profession. Our libraries illustrate the complexity of 
men’s thought. As librarians we must cultivate a sense of humility and 
responsibility, avoiding any narrow or exclusive interpretation of our 
function. We must help people within the limits set by their abilities and 
experience. There is no universal prescription. Our book-stock should 
be an objective reflection of men’s thought revealed in books, but in 
helping borrowers an understanding of their subjective needs is required. 
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I am convinced that to influence directly the lives of borrowers by pro- 
viding them with the best books on their way of life, so long as it is not 
an anti-social one, far exceeds in importance our efforts to laud the means 
over the end, i.e. our pre-occupation with purely professional considera- 
tions. Out of to-day’s war-racked world will come to-morrow’s rebirth 
of the soul of man. We must be ready for that solemn moment if, in Mr. 
Holliday’s phrase, we are to survive. 


“hie” 


How Much Do We Read? 
Ernest Wisker 


N investigation into reading habits was carried out by members 
Ae the 1938-9 Marylebone Advanced Tutorial Class, under the 

direction of Dr. C. A. Mace, and from the results of this enquiry, 
certain conclusions on the amount and quality of reading done and on 
the place of reading in adult education become apparent, and from these 
conclusions certain problems may be said to arise. 

The object of the enquiry was to find out exactly how much time was 
devoted to reading during a typical week. Members of different and 
selected social and occupational groups kept diaries for periods varying 
from one to three weeks. A complete record of activity was made in 
each case, and the number of hours and minutes given to reading was 
accounted for in sufficient detail for an analysis to be made both of the 
kind of reading done and of the amount of time expended on each class 
of reading matter. 

From a survey of the diaries kept, we find that about one-third of the 
week is spent in sleep, and another third in ordinary work. The remain- 
ing time is the scene of a conflict between leisure pursuits and “‘ miscel- 
laneous activities.” Meals take from twelve to eighteen weekly hours, 
and more than this if preparation or “‘ washing up ”’ is involved. Travel- 
ling to work or for leisure purposes took six hours weekly in one pro- 
vincial example, while twelve hours weekly were occupied by a Londoner 
merely for going to and returning from work. 

The time given to reading differs as between social and occupational 
groups, and also from week to week in the case of individuals. 

The average weekly reading time for eleven clerks was shown to be 
seven and a half hours, just over an hour per day for each person; for 
seven hospital nurses, five hours per week, including reading required in 
connexion with their work. It was found that university students, after 

1 ** Reading habits of to-day,” by Dr. C. A. Mace, Adult education, Septem- 
ber 1939. 
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allowances had been made for time spent at lectures and in study, gave 
no more time to leisure reading than non-student groups. 

All the reading analysed was divided into four groups—Newspapers: 
Light Fiction; Serious Fiction ; and Non-Fiction, and it was also classified 
as (a) directly connected with work, or (6) indirectly connected with work, 
or (c) unconnected with work. After deducting the time devoted to the 
newspaper and the time spent on light fiction and ephemeral material, the 
residual time devoted to serious fiction and to non-fiction is very much 
less than is suggested by other types of enquiry. Statistics of sales and 
of library issues, and individual records of books read are apt to be 
seriously misleading, owing to the fact abundantly illustrated in the in- 
vestigation, that very few books (other than novels) are ordinarily read 
right through. 

The bulk of reading is done in short spells. Only at week-ends was 
it found that reading was accomplished in stretches of an hour or more. 
Otherwise the record usually shows “ half an hour in bed,” “ fifteen 
minutes over lunch,” and so on. 

These data draw attention to certain general problems in adult 
education and in the services provided for the reading public 
to-day. 

On the evidence available it is doubtful whether the ordinary reader, 
when allowance has been made for his newspaper, and for his weekly 
journal, can, in fact, cope with more than a dozen or so serious works of 
standard length in the course of his reading year. Unless measures can 
be taken to increase the time available for reading, projects for universal 
adult education must be formed with these facts in mind. 

Can more time be obtained either by the reduction of working hours 
or by the use of labour-saving methods in the home, or by decreasing the 
time spent in bed? The two latter are of special interest as being within 
immediate individual control. But investigation shows that, even as an 
increase in salary is not usually allocated to one single purpose, but tends 
to be distributed in a variety of directions—a few more cigarettes, a rather 
more luxurious holiday, an extra suit—so an increase in disposable leisure 
time is usually divided among several activities—a few more minutes 
sleep, a few more minutes small talk, a little extra pottering about, and 
perhaps occasionally the reading of a book. 

A general reduction of working or sleeping hours cannot be expected 
to bring about any large-scale increase in the time devoted to reading, 
but rather an increase in the time spent “‘ pottering about.”’ More direct 
measures to intensify the will to read will be necessary to increase the 
time allotted to reading. 

The limited time available for serious reading in the average person’s 
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life and the shortness of normal reading times point to certain practical 
conclusions and problems. 

Reading lists on particular topics should be much shorter and much 
more fully annotated, so that the reader’s task in selection is made easier, 
and so that he is not overwhelmed by a large number of titles with which 
he cannot possibly cope. One might go further and say that if public 
librarians are really educationists, reading lists on special topics for 
general distribution are probably of not much use at all, and that the only 
guidance worth giving is a short reading list made for one individual by 
a competent readers’ adviser. 

What of book lengths or sizes? Publishers appear to hold that a 
book must be one or other of certain standard lengths, and must never be 
merely an extended pamphlet. But there is much in this investigation 
which suggests that the long pamphlet, or the short book, is psychologically 
the ideal presentation for reading matter. A connected problem is the 
size of the chapter. The latter should be read as a whole, and therefore 
the length of the chapter, or the section, should be adjusted, as far as 
possible, to the duration of prevailing reading spells. Publishers are here 
at the mercy of authors, and it would be well if the latter would adapt their 
technique of exposition to the circumstances under which their works 
must be read. 

For many readers, periodicals are a more important source of interest 
and amusement than books. Investigation here to find out when the 
reader of a periodical ‘* switches off,’’ and when he “‘ switches on,” how 
many articles he reads to the end, how often and why articles are only 
partly read, what sections in a journal are first turned to, and what sec- 
tions are usually ignored, will be necessary if periodicals are to seize their 
unique opportunity of providing essential information in a form best 
adapted to present reading habits. 

Habits in leisure reading are, and should be, personal matters and must 
not be systematized. Desultory and casual reading is an essential part 
of normal intellectual life, and the reader, as distinct from the student 
reading for a definite object or examination, who works out a plan of 
reading, and sticks to it too rigidly, loses much enjoyment. It is good 
in leisure reading to have, perhaps, a plan in general terms, which should 
and will be ignored as fancy and interest dictate. 

Reading, as distinct from the drug of passing the eyes continuously 
over print, is being more and more pushed into the background by 
leisure activities which enjoy a mass social reputability, and which can 
command the big guns of mass advertising. This statement is not just a 
vague generalization applying to a mass which excludes the readers of 
this article. It is a statement which can be applied to most individuals 
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to-day. If people doubt this, let them conduct a “‘ mass-observation ” 
on themselves on the lines indicated by Dr. Mace’s enquiry. Keep a 
fortnight’s record of how every minute is spent, and see exactly how much 
or, perhaps, how little, is given to the reading of books and periodicals of 
a moderate standard. Dr. Mace suggests that such an exercise will bring 
in its train “‘ disillusionment and . . . bitter humiliation.” 

In these days when leisure is attacked for profit motives by nation-wide 
organizations of entertainment and commerce, active measures of defence 
are called for by those individuals who still enjoy reading as mental 
exercise, as distinct from eye exercise. 

Personal measures may take the form suggested by Dr. Mace—decide 
how many books are likely to be read during the next year, and select 
different techniques—intensive study, skimming, selection—for the 
various types of reading, so that the time available may not be wasted. 

What practical measures can be taken to arrest, in general, the 
lowering of cultural standards, and, in particular, the decline in active 
reading ? 

I use “ active reading” to denote the reading of books for positive 
enjoyment, for information, and for intellectual exercise, as distinct from 
passive reading, the passing of the eyes continuously over print merely to 
kill time—an example of which may be seen in the many people who read 
their “‘ popular ’ Sunday paper from end to end merely because it is there 
before them, and something has to be done, ‘‘ as there’s nothing on the 
wireless on Sundays, and we can’t get the foreign stations.’ 

What has happened as English pluto-democracy has developed is 
that the comparatively civilized life enjoyed by the comfortably off upper 
classes has become more and more visible to the rest of the community, 
and they naturally enough have imitated their ‘* betters.” This imitation 
has inevitably been somewhat incomplete and garbled, and the items most 
easily and conspicuously assimilated have been copied first. These have 
most often been those obtainable by the use of purchasing power. 

Clothes, motor-cars, etc., are conspicuous evidence of one’s social 
reputability, whereas the possession of books or the reading thereof are 
not so conspicuous, and need more than the possession of purchasing 
power to be enjoyed. 

There is little place for cultural standards in a pluto-democracy. 
Culture is endured if it does not make itself a nuisance, and the popular 
press and some others like to have “‘ intellectuals ’ to jibe at. As money 
standards creep in, cultural standards go out, and public librarians rejoice 
as literary standards decline and issues go up. 

The problem of separating “‘ pluto ’ and “‘ democracy ’’ may now be 
solved in a highly dramatic and unpleasant manner, which we richly 
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deserve, though there will be no guarantee that when the smoke of battle 
has cleared away, either ‘‘ pluto ” or ‘“* democracy ”’ will be left. 
wer 


Subject Analysis and the Subject Index 


in the Commercial Library 


Rena S. Cowper 
Subject Index 
F the many indexes in which a commercial library delights itself, 
Ce alphabetic subject index takes premier place. Here is recorded 
in dictionary order the specific subject of each book as distinct 
from a logical arrangement of subjects according to some recognized 
classification. In this difference of principle lies the importance and 
value of the index. : 

Without doubt, the genesis of the commercial department has been 
the demand for a detailed yet wide range of information concerning that 
sphere of human activity. For every time the lending librarian is asked, 
“ Have you this book by this author ?” the commercial librarian faces 
the query ‘“‘ What have you on this subject?” And that subject may be 
as specific as the kelp industry of the western isles of Scotland. It then 
follows that the more minute the subject index to the books in general 
and their contents in particular, the better equipped the department will 
be to fulfil its purpose. Moreover, because the stress is on obtaining (and 
that quickly) a specific piece of knowledge rather than on studying it as 
correlated to other subjects, the alphabetical arrangement is specially suit- 
able. It provides a simple, direct, and quick means of locating the where- 
abouts of the desired information. 

The physical form of the index also requires consideration. Minute 
indexing entails a large number of entries and the sheaf principle therefore 
recommends itself. Thin but serviceable slips are cheap and up to 400 
can be held in one binder. It is adjustable and mobile. Floor or shelf 
space required for housing a sheaf subject index is much less than what 
would be needed for the same index if compiled on cards. The card 
index also means greater initial expense in purchasing cabinets, along 
with the fact that maintenance costs are higher owing to the price of good- 
quality cards. 


Subject Analysis 
Since the majority of users of the commercial department are akin to 
Mr. Gradgrind—“ In this life we want nothing but facts, sir; nothing 
but facts !”’°—the librarian will do well to amplify the range and detail 
of the subject index by incorporating into it subject analytics of the con- 
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tents of the book stock. These analytical entries fall into three broad 
groups: 

1. A book assigned to one division of the classification scheme often 
contains subject matter which, if published separately, would 
be in another class. Reddaway’s Economics of a declining 
population contains chapters on Unemployment, International 
Trade, and Finance. Each of these forms an analytical entry. 

2. Many books under a general heading cover a large number of 
subjects. Stephenson’s Principles and practice of commerce has 
material on Advertising, Industry, Exchange, and Customs and 
Excise. 

3. The special point of view from which the subject is treated is 
important. Watson’s Worker and wage incentives treats of that 
subject from the point of view of special systems as the Rowan, 
Bedaux, Halsey, Taylor, and Priestman. 

Without these subject analytical entries much useful knowledge would 
be overlooked. For both librarian and reader they form more material 
to work on as well as saving time when facts are being hunted up. It 
must also be remembered that many readers prefer to do their own search- 
ing, so that the direct subject entry under, say, Trade associations, backed 
up by several analytics, presents as complete a conspectus as possible of 
the department’s resources. Further, the larger the number of analytical 
references under a subject heading, the more certain the enquirer will be 
of obtaining some information, since it is extremely unlikely that all of 
the books referred to will be out on loan. 

The extent to which subject analysis is to be done will depend on such 
considerations as: 


(a) If the library already possesses a fair representation of literature 
on the subject, will the addition of an analytic be necessary ? 

(5) When the department has little or no matter on the subject, the 
usefulness of the analytic is to be judged by the ability with 
which it is written and whether according to its length it 
would be of practical value. 

(c) An analytically inflated subject index, though not a floating body, 
will nevertheless cause a certain displacement in space! Dis- 
cretion then becomes the better part of zeal in making entries. 

(d) The amount of time to be spared for this work will have a 
definite bearing on the extent of the analytics undertaken. If 
it is quite out of question to attempt an analysis of the entire 
stock, it must be decided to start analysing publications of a 
certain date onwards. Whatever the starting point, additions 
to stock should be analysed as soon as received. 
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The Library, Assistant 
The Analytical Entry 


Composition of the entry itself is limited to the necessary facts. 
1. Subject heading set out in capitals if typed, and in ‘block letters 
if the entry is hand written. 
2. In parenthesis (author, title, relevant pagination, and date). 
3. Underneath in extreme right, the classmark. 
Example : 
TRUSTS AND ComBINES (Haberler, Gottfried von, Theory of 
international trade, p. 296, 1936). 
HF 1007. 

When the library possesses several editions of a book, the pagination 
for each is to be given as—p. 492, 1925; p. 514, 1930. Thus, if one 
edition is on loan, the reference can be located in whatever edition is on 
the shelf. 

On these matters of pagination and date Cutter’s attitude is interesting. 
He says, “* In analyticals, it is well to give the date of the book referred 
to and also, though less necessary, to state the pages which contain the 
article. These details will not be noticed by many readers, but they will 
do no one any harm, and will assist the careful student.” In the com- 
mercial library where date plays an important part in relation to informa- 
tion, the omission of such from the analytical entry would be analogous 
to publishing a trade catalogue without quoting prices. The time-saving 
advantage of including pagination in the entry is obvious. 

Mr. Britling, in Mr. Britling sees it through, thought there was a pro- 
found truth in Herr Heinrich’s comment that “* The English do not under- 
stand indexing. It is the root of all good organization.” If that is a 
fair criticism of the English race in general, then commercial librarians 
are the proverbial exception. To them indexing, subject and analytical 
subject indexing, is the basis of the satisfactory administration of their 
department. Without it, they would labour in vain. 
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Work of a County Library Headquarters 


Staff in War Time 


OMETIMES we. have fears that our chief must feel rather like a 
G soit for the average age of his staff is eighteen, and the 

cause of a comment recently voiced by a certain Branch Librarian— 
“ Tch, tch, just a lot of children. . . .” 

Such is war that on a day in the autumn of 1939 three senior members 
of the staff disappeared, leaving work to be generally readjusted. In 
place of a man experienced in administration an assistant from one of the 
branches was “ imported” the spirit of whom was willing but whose 
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practical knowledge of headquarters work was, to say the least of it, 
scanty. She is, however, gradually learning the subtle differences between 
the cataloguing of a few slim prospectuses in an examination room, and 
Stark reality in the form of rows of books, dazzling—to a “ branch 
mind ”—in their newness. 

Effects were felt, too, in the exchange department: for three weeks 
there was neither van nor driver. The former being commandeered, and 
the latter changed overnight from someone who spent a few evenings a 
week in a Territorial Army Drill Hall into a soldier. 

A Circular letter was sent out to every honorary village librarian invit- 
ing collection of books where possible: this resulted in no less than thirty 
librarians fetching their share. By this time the van was returned to us 
for three days in the week, and a new driver was appointed. Exchanges 
then proceeded, but other problems had meanwhile arisen. Evacuation 
had started to make itself felt throughout the area, village centres and 
branches alike; village and school librarians notified us of any changes 
in premises or additional readers and the big push to cope with an altering 
population commenced. This was in part made possible by borrowing 
from various London Libraries some books: for children, and meant 
that between each exchange (three per week) the entire staff was feverishly 
preparing for the next. In between which new groups of readers— 
W.A.A.F.’s and the like—were springing up for attention like the pro- 
verbial mushroom. 

The assistant in our Student Library—who evidently has a liking for 
Statistics—reports the following facts from his particular realm: 102 
evacuated readers have enrolled ; the issue is doubied ; increased use of the 
Student Library too, is being made by West Sussex readers, fifty-one having 
joined during October, as well as evacuated teachers and students ; seven- 
teen new W.E.A. classes have been supplied with books. 

As to subject matter, the evacuees show a preference for local history ; 
many readers continue, rather surprisingly, to ask for books on inter- 
national affairs in general, and “‘ that man ” in particular ; while for the 
A.R.P. nightworker something more soporific is usually needed. Military 
birds of passage number among technical students together with younger 
readers who have come to the city to continue an interrupted education. 

In summing up, we may truly say “‘ progressing satisfactorily ’: the 
departments work together as a whole; everyone seems willing to try 
anything once, while in the process of extra supervision (and in between 
*phone calls—from branches, ‘‘ What shall I do, our black-out isn’t black 
enough ?”’; from villages, evacuated school-teachers demanding Library 
Service de luxe), the County Librarian himself must be tempted to say with 
Mr. Walker, ““ Lumme, I do bump into some queer how-dye-do’s, don’t I?” 
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Correspondence 


THE EpiTor, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

DEAR SiR,— 

The Stretford Public Libraries’ staff is intrigued by Mr. Collison’s 
suggestion, when reviewing the Annual Report of the Stretford Public 
Libraries in the December issue of THE LipraRy ASSISTANT, that Stret- 
ford’s proximity to Manchester should be offered as an excuse for the 
high standard with which he credits their system. The proximity of 
Manchester has had, and possibly always will have, an overshadowing 
influence on our Borough. The nearness of the city with its large and 
old-established cultural societies has made it almost impossible to main- 
tain similar societies in Stretford; our daily newspapers are published in 
Manchester, which implies that they are too important to include lists 
of new books or take notice of those library affairs which are devoid of 
sensation. 

We who know the local conditions cannot trace any influence which 
is due to our proximity to Manchester and which has been responsible 
in any way for the quantity or quality of the work we are doing, except 
that we decided long ago that no one should be able to say that any neigh- 
bouring town or city possessed a more efficient library service than ours. 
We bow the knee to no one, and if honours are to be awarded we very 
definitely refuse to allow them to pass outside our Borough boundaries. 

The fact that Stretford has now won a place on the “ Library Map ”— 
Manchester notwithstanding—pleases us greatly, and our Manchester 
colleagues will smile with us, whenever we meet them, at Mr. Collison’s 
suggestion. 

Yours faithfully, 
THe STRETFORD PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ STAFF. 


Mr. COLLISON REPLIES : 

“After having read the spirited protest of the Stretford Public 
Library staff against my remarks on the influence of Manchester, I 
can only tender my apologies. To have thought that the example of a 
great city library or of such a librarian as Mr. Jast could have had the 
slightest effect on Stretford is evidently a mistake; I cannot but admire, 
therefore, the confidence of a staff which feels it is in the proud position 
of owing nothing to anyone.” 
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A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 








THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
10s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


HEWITT: Summary oF Pusiic LIBRARY 
Law, 1982, including 1984 SuPPLE- 
MENT, 2s. 2d. (1s. 8d. to members) 
post free. 

SUPPLEMENT only, 3d. post free. 


PHILLIPS: Primer or Boox C.assirFI- 
CATION, 1988, 2s. 6d. (2s. to 
members) post free. 


SAYERS: GramMMaR OF CLASSIFICATION, 
4th edition, 1985. 7d. post free. 


SAYERS: Liprary COMMITTEE, 2nd 
edition, 1985. 7d. post free. 


SMITH (Ed.): RErort on Hours, 
SALARIES, AND CONDITIONS, 1982. 
2s. 2d. (1s. 8d. to members) post free. 


In Preparation 


CHRISTOPHER, H. G. T., Editor: SEQUEL 


Stories. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 





Obtainable from S. W. MARTIN, A.L.A., Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. 
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